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The Vocal Works of Bach and Handel.— 
Letter by Robert Franz.* 
[Continued from page 121.] 

Let us now apply this most important test to 
the forms of accompaniment which the “German 
Handel Society” offers us in the 32nd volume of 
its collective edition. This volume contains a 
portion of the Italian Duets and Trios, and is 
therefore particularly well suited to our purpose, 
because here the voice parts are supported only 
by a figured bass, which involves a more inde- 
pendent accompaniment, hence allows us to cast 
a fuller glance into the workshop of this recon- 
structive industry. 

It is to be hoped everybody will agree with 
me in onething: that Handel’s style is chargeable 
with no school faults; no fifths, octaves, or what- 
ever other names there may be for this class of 
repudiated things ; only when the movement of 
the parts involves it, under mitigating circum- 
stances, or when they can be justified on higher 
grounds, do they appear as an excusable neces- 
sity. Unfortunately the setting of this 32nd vol- 
ume can hardly be acquitted of the charge of 
introducing such unjustifiable school faults by 
wholesale. [Franz here proceeds to give a dozen 
examples (in notes) of fifths and octaves in the 
piano accompaniment which Brahms (he does not 
name him) has put to the Italian Duets, &c.] 

* ” * * + 

This contingent of grave violations of the rules 
of pure composition I have extracted hastily ; it 
might be doubled and tripled without difficulty, 
if one chose to make a hunt for passing or hid- 
den fifths and octaves, which also are objectiona- 
ble. Yet I lay no great weight on occurrences 
of this sort, since every one can easily help him- 
self by intelligent corrections ; but that will be 
more difficult with regard to the other properties 
of composition. 

What shall we make of such contrapuntal pro- 
gression as we find—to cite only a few examples 
—on page 8, line 8 and 4, or page 37, line 2, 3, 
and 4? Here the piano setting does not develope 
itself from any inner life, but follows at the most 
amechanical order of rhythm. Therefore the 
tones stand so listless and indifferent by the side 
of one another,—the quickening impulse, which 
urges on as with a fatal necessity towards a de- 
terminate ‘goal. is wanting. This impelling force, 
which, as we shall see later, rests upon the mutu- 
alism of melodic, harmonic and rhythmical ele- 
ments, is one of the most important features of 
the polyphonic style—and it must also play a 
| Conspicuous part in the working out of the ac- 
companiment. 

And, not to pass it over in silence, how strangly 
euch insignificant and empty passages contrast 
With the spleudid forms of Handel’s original 
parts! Here it overfigws with bubbling vital 
force ;—there it is just the contrary. 

What shall we say, too, of the emptiness of the 
conduct of the parts, of which every page, every 
line, nay every measure furnishes eloquent proof ? 

“(Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 
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Even if the execution of the accompaniment be 
not subjected to painful requirements, yet at least 
traces of the laws by which real parts move to- 
gether in artistic freedom should be visible: the 
accompaniment of the Chamber Duets almost 
never shows them. Now the piano setting repro- 
duces the voice parts without any addition; pres- 
ently it damps their flow by mere dead sounds; 
in this measure it goes on in two parts, in the 
next it is in three parts, then suddenly in four or 
even five parts. On page 76, line 1, measure 8, 
the middle part actually moves below the continuo ! 
In vain one seeks for grounds which could occa- 
sion such phenomena: the entrance and the dis- 
appearance of the different parts is purely arbi- 
trary. 

Moreover, little attention seems to have been 
bestowed upon the fact, that the tone-quality of 
the pianoforte demands a decided rounding off 
and closeness of the harmony: eye and ear are 
incessantly tormented by maimed chord forms, 
which can find only a cold completion in the 
voice parts. 

We meet too, in the first half of the volume, 
a piano setting which supposes for the fingers 
really antediluvian tasks. Thus on page 42, lines 
3 and 4, the player has to execute the following 


tone spectre: 
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The entrance of the rolling voice part will 
only serve to make the threadbare character of 
the above passage more apparent. ‘The counter- 
part to this, however, may be found upon page 
86, where the piano setting drags itself along 
uninterruptedly in knotted overgrowth. 

Furthermore the remark, trivial as. it may 
sound, ought not to be quite superfluous here, 
that a good piece of music must always dewlope 
satisfactorily in respect toeuphony. But it is in 
the want of this thatthe elaboration of the ac- 
companiment of the chamber duets particularly 
shines. Motiveless breaking off of the leading 
tone, even in the highest part ; pungent doublings 
of altered and of climbing tones, unlovely chord 
positions, and all such offensive traits press to the 
light on all sides, most strikingly again in the 
first half of the volume. Possibiy there may be 
some piano pieces of Bach and Handel, in which 
not much regard is paid to outward beauty of 
tone; but there are also other works by the same 
masters—and fortuuately these form the vast ma- 
jority—which leave nothing to be wished in this 
respect. These, and not those, should have been 





taken for a model in the restoration of the piano- 





forte accompaniment. But now to show what 
precedents were leaned upon in this accompani- 
ment to the Italian Duets, I cite a single exam- 


ple. On page 12, line 2, measures 2, 3 and 4, 
we read: 
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After oul specimens as this, one hardly can 
expect to find any vital participation of the ac- 
companiment in the subject matter of the origi- 
nal, which shimmers through it all in finest shades 
of color. Such a setting puts even the most per- 
fect performance of the singer in a questionable 
light. Besides, it contributes very greatly to the 
perpetuation of these massive views about the 
expression and the rendering of older composi- 
tions, which drive a cultivated ear to despera- 
tion. 

Finally it is to be regretted also, that the 32nd 
volume of the “German Handel Society” has 
put no thorough bass to the Duets. Two old 
mauuscripts at my disposal, for the genuineness 
of which I cannot vouch, to be sure, show a care- 
fully and richly figured bass. Can it be that the 
manuscript copy, repeatedly mentioned in the 
preface to the volume, contains no signatures? 
If it does, it would be an irresponsible proceed- 
ing to take away such valuable material, without 
producing further reasons, from the chamber 
duets, since this alone makes any conscientious 
control of the composition possible, and since 
moreover it belongs to Handel's works.— 


Now I am far from assuming that they, who 
charged themselves with the elaboration of the 
accompaniment to the Italian Duets and Trios, 
were not competent to write a more grateful ar- 
rangement. If such an one has not been fur- 
nished us, we can hardly err if we attach the 
responsibility partly tothe principles which the 
editors of the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
have from tlme to time set forth about the A B C 
of the art of accompaniment, and partly to cer- 
tain views about the art maxims of past ages. 
My own convictions in regard to this important 
matter have already found expression in the pref- 
ace tothe Handel Opera Arias edited by me: 
as these, so far, have been passed over in dead si- 
lence, but have never been refuted, you, with 
me, will find it altogether reasonable to see them 
repeated here. I have said there: “In fine the 
whole thing must depend entirely upon solving a 
given problem artistically, that is to say with an 
artistic sense of form, with artistic freedom, if 
possible with artistic effect —consequently by 
the restoration of a consistent, organically devel- 
oped whole. Only so, however critics and histo- 
rians may think about these questions, can those 
forgotten works be reinstated in their right. 
They who have summoned up the spirits of Bach 
and Handel against such an undertaking, have 
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not been able to unseal those masters’ lips, and 
have only put their own wisdom into their mouths.’ 


Perhaps it will be objected : “The 32nd volume 


represents only a small part of the great under- 


taking of the German Handel Society ;—the ex- 
ecution of the accompaniment of that volume 
may, we confess, have its weaknesses ; but on the 
other hand there still remains to us a long series 
of other issues, of which the piano accompani- 
ments, we hope, may lay claim to more artistic 
worth.” 

As it is not in my present purpose to enter into 
any searching investigations upon this point, I 
reserve my judgment. The extraordinary ser- 
vices which the editors of the Society in question 
(of which I esteem it a great honor to myself to 
be a member) have otherwise done for Handel, 
and for the correct restoration of his immortal 
works, are so beyond all doubt, that they cannot 
be estimated highly enough. But this convictiou 
must not withhold me from opposing principles, 
which concern not the edition itself, but only its 
accidents, and which seem to me calculated to 
rendér questionable the unalloyed enjoyment of 
the master’s creations. 

The editor of the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, instead of taking every opportunity to 
disparage the occasional arrangements (Bearbeit- 
wngen) of others, whose only aim has been the 
promulgation of the Handelian art, would have 
done better to labor energetically for the banish 
ment of obvious defects in the piano accompani- 
ments of a monumental edition, which should ful- 
fil the highest claims on every side. 

Besides, this spiteful grudge against “pitiful 
elaborations” is wrong for another reason: be- 
cause we chiefly owe it to their mediation that a 
number of Handel’s Oratorios have become do- 
mesticated in Germany: I need only mention 
the Messiah. Even Mosel’s labors, little as IT am 
disposed to defend their regardlessness in some 
respects, have, resist it as you will, been only ben- 
eficial. That the still unarranged Oratorios of 
Handel—I adduce only such masterworks as Her- 
ecules, Semele, Susanna and Theodora—have been 
so far but little known, is unfortunately a fact 
that cannot be denied. Nor will it probably be 
otherwise until arrangements (Bearbeitungen) in 
the spirit of Mozart and of Mendelssohn become 
available. If I have deceived myself in this, 
surely a recantation will not weigh heavily upon 
my heart.— 

After these digressions, which in the interest 
of the cause could not be avoided, I return to my 
own affairs. 

The haughty and averted attitude of my com- 
panions in art, the petty opposition of the daily 
critics, in fine the exasperating suspicions of the 
historians—all contributed in a short time to the 
circulation of a variety of unfavorable opinions 
about my labors, estranging the public from me, 
and standing badly in the way of an activity but 
scarce begun. 

Then, by a lucky accident, the already men- 
tioned Arias from Handel’s Operas fell into my 
hands, and gave new impulse to my favorite em- 
ployment. They stood in an old English collee- 
tion: ‘Apollo's Feast,” which contained the 
scores of some 400 numbers thereof. With small 
expectations—for Handel’s Operas were in very 
bad repute—I cast a gMnce upon the yellowed 
leaves, but started back as if I were dazzled, 
when I suddenly found myself in presence of a 





_ lyrico dramatic music, for the like of which I bad 


longed in vain for years. Here showed them- 
selves no traces of those externalities, which seem 
to be inseparably bound in with an energetically 
progressive action ; but the centre of gravity was 
transferred to the psychological characteristic of 
the personalities upon the stage. Under such 
circumstances the music could unfold its whole 
power unimpeded, and it did honestly its best to 
give an expression hardly dreamed of to those 
internal processes. In spite of the homely forms 
in which most of the Arias presented themselves, 
there pulsed in every note a rich, individual life, 
which seemed only waiting for a fit completion 
(Ausfiihrung) to raise it to still fuller plasticity. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I again found 
myself at work, at first with the restoration of a 
setting for the piano, which could afterwards, if 
occasion should require, be worked out without 
difficulty for the orchestra. 

Thus in quick succession 12 Soprano and 12 
Alto Arias were ready, to which 12 Duets were 
soon added. These three collections have already, 
as you know, appeared in print. 

About the musical importance of these works 
I cannot here enlarge, as this would lie quite out- 
side of the task which I have set myself; suffice 
it to say that with these, too, the object is to pre- 
sent Handel’s high art truly. This art, however, 
always knows how to penetrate to the very centre 
of things; therefore in the particular it gives at 
the same time the universal, in the individual the 
general. But on achievements of this sort rests 
the consecration of poesy ; in them the holy god- 
dess gains as it were corporeal form. 

(To be Continued.) 





The Late Mr. Cipriani Potter. 


The career of the musician who for so many years 
was the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
has been but briefly referred to in the obituaries pub- 
lished by our contemporaries, daily and weekly. 
Born in London in 1792, Mr. Potter died on the 28th 
ult., in bis metropolitan home, at an advanced age, 
preserving almost to the last his memory, which was 
well stocked with interesting reminiscences of the age 
of giants in the musical world. There is now only 
one professor surviving who can go back to the pe 
riod of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven,—Mr. Charles 
Neate, who is in his eighty seventh year, and lives at 
Brighton. Mr. Cipriani Potter’s ancestors were in 
the profession : one grandfather invented the patent 
German flute, another grandfather was a celebrated 
hassoon-player, the teacher of Holmes, who was the 
Baumann of his epoch. Mr. Potter’s father taught 
him the pianoforte, and Cipriani Potter was a pian- 
ist at five years of age. His first master in counter- 
point was Thomas Attwood (a pupil of Mozart), or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s, and a composer. Dr. Callcott, 
the glee writer, and Dr. Crotch, the composer of the 
oratorio Palestine, also gave lessons to Mr. C. Pot- 
ter; bat he probably owed his skill in pianoforte 
playing more to the tuition he received for five years 
from Joseph Woelfl, a pupil of Haydn and Mozart. 
Woelfi imagined he had reached the climax of digi- 
tal difficulty when he composed his Non Plus Ultra, 
for he had not fallen on the fantasia days of Thalberg 
and his successors and imitators. At fourteen Cip- 
riani Potter was a composer of chamber compositions 
and of symphonies ; he was as early in the field, 
therefore, as Mendelssohn, Mr. Potter’s early lean- 
ings towards Beethoven were confirmed by his visit 
to Vienna, where he studied under Emanuel Forster, 
the Austrian Kapellmeister. Mr. Potter was not a 
pupil of Beethoven, as has been erroneously stated, 
but Beethoven kindly corrected exercises of the young 
Englishman. Mr. Potter did not forget the great 
master’s attentions to him. In the Musical World, 
in 1836, then edited by the Novellos, he pnblished an 
interesting notice of Beethoven and his style, defend- 
ing him, at the same time, with perhaps more gene- 
rosity than justice from the charges of moroseness 
and ill-temper. This critical analysis of Beethoven’s 
specialities, appearing at the same time as a series of 
admirably written essays on the “Characteristics of 
Beethoven,” by Dr. Gauntlett, materially inftuenced 





‘publie opinion. Mr. Potter travelled also in Italy 
after his sojourn in Vienna. In his early composi- 
tions he met with kinder critics in Germany than he 
did in his own country ; but form in Fatherland al- 
ways goes a long way, whereas here idea is more 
thought of. Mr Potter was a master of technicality, 
but he was not gifted with invention. Although he 
was not one of the original Masters or Associates of 
the Philharmonic Society (1813), Mr. Potter soon 
made his debut at its concerts in his own Sestet, and 
appeared often in subsequent years, being appointed 
one of the conductors at the time when the direction 
of the schemes was changed at every concert. Mr. 
Potter had the credit of introducing many pianoforte 
concertos of Mozart and Beethoven for the first time 
in this country. Mr. Potter produced at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts an overture (1816), adagio and 
rondo (1830), asymphory (1835), a symphony in D 
(1836), another in the same key (1850), an overture, 
Cymbeline (1837), another overture (1851), and his 
Antony and Cleopatra overture (1856). Mr. Potter's 
last appearance in public was on the 5th of June, 
1871, at the sixth Philharmonie Concert, when his 
Cymbeline overture was performed, and the venerable 
composer was called for to receive a round of cheer- 
ing from an auditory in which were comprised many 
of his old pupils. Dr. Crotch was the first Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, founded in 1823, 
chiefly through the influence of the late Earl of West- 
moreland. Dr. Crotch having resigned in 1832, Mr. 
Cipriani Potter was selected as his successor, Mr. 
Lucas being appointed director of the orchestra. Mr. 
Potter retired from his office in 1859, and was suc- 
ceeded by the late Mr. Lucas, on whose retirement, 
in 1866, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett became Principal 
of the Royal Academy. That Mr. Potter, during 
the twenty-seven years he was in power, exercised a 
very powerful influence as a teacher, there can be no 
doubt ; but that he might have accomplished much 
greater results is equally certain. The fact is, he 
was no disciplinarian, and his good. natiire was such 
that he had not the moral courage to resist the ama- 
teur management, which was too long in the ascen- 
dant at the Academy. Mr. Potter was born and 
lived in the days when the power of patronage was 
greater than it isnow. It is quite true that but for 
the aid and tact of the aristocratic dilettanti the school 
would have been long sinve extinct. It was sustained, 
indeed, for a long period by royalty, rank, and fash- 
ion ; but the state of music in this country has so 
advanced that it can only maintain its position by 
being a great educational establishment for the peo- 
ple. Mr. Potter himself was cognizant of the changes 
in the times, but his advanced age demanded repose. 
He had done his work bravely as a musician, if not 
as an administrator. No man was more loved and 
esteemed ; by his pupils he was idolized. He was 
generous and considerate towards rising talent ; he 
was no perverse bigot , attaching himself to one 
school and one name; he was ready and willing and 
able to recognize ability in every form in which it 
presented itself Attached as he was to the old mas- 
ters, he was the first to admit the claims for conside- 
ration of the writers of the modern school ; he was 
not even dismayed at “‘the music of the future :” his 
motto was to try all new-comers fairly and dispas- 
sionately. To mention that among his pupils were 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. G. Macfarren, Mr. 
Brinley Richards, Mr. Mudie, Mr. W. Macfarren, 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. W. Dorrell, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. H. C. Banister, 
Mr. Cusins, Mr. Jewson, Mr. Robert Barnett, C. 
Pinsuti, Miss Kate Loder (Lady Thompson), Miss 
Woolf, Mrs. Tom Taylor, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
&e., will suffice to show the results achieved by Mr. 
Cipriani Potter as a teacher ; but the Academy stu- 
dents who in composition and in pianoforte playing 
derived advantage from his talent and experience 
form a wide circle at home and abroad-—Athenaum. 





Musical Matters in Spain 


(From the Newe Berliner Musikzeitung.) 


Spain, with its bright, sunny sky, has produced 
great poets, but has not been so fraitfal in the domain 
of music. The little it has done in this way does 
not extend heyond the confines of the country. It is, 
however, sufficiently remarkable to merit more exten- 
sive publicity, were it only on account of its nation- 
ally characteristic stamp. It is an undeniable fact 
that there exists in the Spanish people a great natu- 
ral aptitude for the Beautifal in art, and, if this aptl- 
tude has not been developed as much as could be de- 
sired, the fault is attributable partly to the indolence 
peculiar to the nations of the South, and partly to 
the want of a more serious artistic impulse. ntly, 
however, things have taken a highly satisfactory turn 
in the latter respect. German classic eompositions, 
which, down to 1850, were entirely unknown over 
the country, and never performed even in the Spanish 
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capital, have opened out a path for themselves, 
thanks to Quartet Unions, and Grand Concert Asso- 
ciations. A taste for good music has bten excited 
among a certain part of the public, and its increasing 
success cannot possibly fail to react upon native com- 
posers. {tis astonishing what a number of amateurs 
there are in the country; nearly every mechanic 
knows some instrument or other, and turns his pro 
ficiency to account by playing in the theatres, cir- 
cnses, and military bands. For this reason, the num- 
ber of professional musicians, properly so-called, is 
exceedingly limited, because there are so many ama- 
teurs, who perform at a very low price. The larger 
art-institutions at Madrid, such as the Opera Real, the 
Sociedad de Conciertos, the Summer-Concert So- 
ciety, in the Buen Retiro Gardens, establishments 
which, on account of the privileges they enjoy, shirk 
no expense, are the only ones that can pay the pro- 
fessional musician more remunerative terms. Thus, 


Madrid, is 150 francs a month; first-class players 
receive 300 pesetas, while the Grand Paris Opera 
pays scarcely 120 francs, The active members of 
the Madrid Sociedad de Conciertos for Classical 
Masic receive from each concert an average price of 
sixty francs, while Pasdeloup, in Paris, thinks that 
sixteen francs is plenty for each “concert and three 
rehearsals.” During the Carnival Season, a small 
band of seven or eight musicians obtain some 200 to 
300 pesetas an evening, while the Parisian purveyors 
of ball-music, MM. Waldteufel, Strauss, etc., settled 
the “prix de Paris’’ for “the whole night” at from 
10 to 12 francs a head. To gain such wretched re- 
muneration, there is no need of going to Paris; one 
may as well stop quietly in Germany. The reason 
that the professional musicians of Madrid are not 
victimized by managers is because they form associ- 
ations among themselves, and conduct their own 
financial and artistic concerns. Thus the Madrid 
Sociedad de Conciertos gives its present conductor, 
Monasterio, only twice as much as a simple member 
of the band, having discharged its founder and for- 
mer conductor, the composer, Barbieri, for the purely 
material reason that he claimed a fifth share. A large 
place in the Calle Mayor serves the Madrid musi- 
cians asa rendezvous every day between one and 
three in the afternoon. They there forma sort of 
Musical Exchange, where every one in need of their 
assistance can find and engage them. If musicians 
in other capitals were equally practical, and would 
club together a little more, instead of splitting up 
into factions, and if, in their enthusiasm for the Ideal, 
they would not forget quite so much the Material, in 
art—their state would be the more gracious. The 
following are the principal asso-iations of this kind 
in Madrid : the Musical-Artistic Association for Mu- 
tual Assistance, with a present annual income of 60,- 
000 reals ; and El Fomento de las Artes, founded in 
the year 1859. The latter called into life the various 
Madrid choral societies, headed by the Orfeon Artis- 
tico-Madrilense, which gets up sacred concerts every 
year, and the Society of Pianoforte Tuners (!), Pi- 
anists, and Musical Professors of both sexes, called 
La Sin-Par, which tunes pianos for 10 reals (2$ 
francs), and gives music lessons at proportionately 
moderate prices. Every musician who takes an ac- 
live part at concerts or theatrical performances, en- 
Joys in Spain the title of Professor; and Monaste- 
rio’s grand concert band of 95 professors—probably 
because many among ihem exercise at tle same time 
some other “profession.” This reminds one of the 
abuse of the doctor’s title in other countries. 


Since the year 1831, Madrid has possessed a “Roy- 
al Conservatory of Music and Declamation.” The 
first director was Francisco Piermarini, an Italian 
Singing master ; Carnicer conducted the classes of 
composition, and Alheniz those of the piano. Sub- 
sequent teachers of composition were the well known 
Spanish composers, Helarion Eslava, and Emilio 
Arrieta, the latter having, for the last three years, 
been director of the institution. Instruction in the 
Violin is entrusted to the skilful hands of Monas- 
terio, founder of the Quartet Society for Classical 
Chamher Music—which has existed ever since 1862 
—and the present conductor of the Grand Orchestral 
Concerts. The vocal departmeut, which formerly 
turned out some thorough female singers, now con- 
stitutes the partie faible of the whole. The magni- 
ficent large hall of the Conservatory, where the ex- 
aminations and the concerts were held, was situated 
at the back of the Royal Operahouse. On the 20th 
April, 1867, it fell a prey to the flames, and is'still a 
mass of ruins at the presentday. Thanks, however, 
to the impulse given by the new king, Amadeo, who 
is fond of music, the hall is shortly to be restored to 
former splendor ; the preparations have already 
i engi The Quartet Concerts take place daur- 
ve autumn season, in the small hall of the Con- 
| in Meet and the grand Spring Orchestral Concerts 

large and elegant Teatro e Circo de Madrid, 
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the lowest salary of violinists at the Opera-house,¢ 





belonging to Count Rivas, and situate in the prome- 
nade of the Prado, always thronged and sparkling 
with light. The Summer Concerts, conducted this 
year with the most extraordinary success by the cele- 
brated double-bass player and composer, Bottesini, 
are like the concerts in the Champs Elysées, Paris, 
and attract the most fashionable audiences. 

The most distinguished art-institution in Spain is 
the National Operahouse, with a season from Octo- 
ber to Easter. It is devoted more especially to the 
cultivation of Italian mnsic, all the singers being 
Italians, so that, so far as regards its Italian Stagione, 
Madrid can enter the lists against the great capitals 
of Paris, London, and St. Petersburgh. The Teatro 
Nacional del Opera is one of the largest and most 
magnificent in Europe: it can accommodate about 
3000 persons, and the stage is as large as that of 
the Grand Opera, Paris, if, indeed, it is not wider 
and higher. The artistic ensemble frequently suffers 
from the immense proportions of the building. The 
latter was inaugurated on the 19th November, 1850, 
with Donizetti’s Favorita, the principal artists being 
Alboni, the celebrated contralto ; the tenor, Gardoni ; 
the barytone, Barroilhet ; and the bassist, Formes. 
Among other well-known artists who have appeared 
there I may mention Mesdames Rosina Penco, 
Borghi Mamo, Lotti Marchisio, Ortolani Tiberini, 
Ferni, Carozzi, Sonnieri; Signori Rubini, Fraschini, 
Tamberlick, Graziani, Naudin, Palermi, tenors ; Sig- 
nori Bonnehée, Agnesi, baritones; and Signori 
Silva, Medini, and Scalese, basses. To these was 
added last year a young Italianized German tenor 
from Berlin, Signor Perotti, (Prott), who was emi- 
nently successful. For next year, 1871-72, the fol- 
lowing artists have been engaged: sopranos, Orto- 
lani Tiberini, Urban, Wizjack, Fiando ; contraltos, 
Caracciolo, Bernardoni; tenors, Pozzo, Piccioli, 
Tamberlick (who will return in February from Mex- 
ico and the Havannas), Tiberini, Fabbri; bar itones, 
Quintelli, Squarzia, Galassi; basses, Petit, Capponi, 
and Becerra; The conductor is the same as last 
year, namely, M. Skoczdopole, from the Italian 
Opera, Paris, now temporarily closed. The orches- 
tra will number 90 “professors,” and the chorus 
ninety singers, male and female, while there will be 
thirty fair members of the corps de ballet. For the 
month of March, the management promise Nilsson 
and Adelina Patti—if nothing happens to prevent 
it. The operas to be produced are: J/ “Conte Ory: 
Dinorah; L’ Ombre (Flotow’s new operal ; Jone; Il 
Bravo; Marino Faliero, as novelites; L’ Ebrea; Ro- 
berto il Diavolo ; Mathilde di Shabran; Il Nuovo 
Mossé; Don Giovanni; Gli Ugonotti: Un Ballo «in 
Maschera; Saffo; Il Profeta; Maria di Rohan, 
Faust ; La Favorita; L’ Africaine. Meyerbeer is sat- 
isfactorily represented in this list by his principal 
works; what is wanted at the Spanish National 
Opera is—Spanish National Opera. 

We may state that the three principal music-sel- 
lers in Madrid are Messrs. Romero, Eslava, and 
Martin, who live on the wholesale piracy of foreign 
works and arrangements, Spanish Zarznelas, and 
Offenbach’s operas. A few years ago a Gazeta Mus- 
ical de Madrid was published, but it soon died for 
want of support. The only art-paper now existing 
is the Entre-Act, published by a theatrical Agent of 
the name of Aranjo. The more eminent Spanish 
composers of the present dav are Messrs. Eslava, Ar- 
tieta, Barbieri, Budrid, and Gastambeda. Eslava, 
as director of the old Chapel Roval, wrote many sa- 
cred works considered in Spain masterpieces of 
their kind. It is true that the Spanish have not had 
an opportunity of hearing the works of Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Mozart, and Bach in their churches. But 
they have had all the more Italian operatic music. 

A. V. CzEKE. 





Opera in Paris. 
Paris, Frrpay, Oct. 27, 1871. 

A. short time since Paris was excited over the wel- 
come announcement that the Grand Opera was open 
for a brief Autumn season, and with a new work 
which had been completed since the siege, by a well- 
known and popular author. 

It is not easy to describe all that such an announce- 
ment means in the French capital, where not only 
the musical world is on the lookout for something 
new, but where a score or more of critics and a round 
dozen of ‘“Mondayists” are constantly searching for 
some topic upon which they can display their versa- 
tile talents, and give the world a specimen of ce que 
c'ést que de l’esprit. 

For some time there had been rumors of something 
to come—something out of the common order of 
things, and which was to take the wind’ out of the 
sails of Messrs. Offenbach, Meilhac, Halevy & Co., 
and it was with a flutter of pleasure, therefore, that 
the world saw the blank walls of Paris ornamented 
with the vast placards announcing the speedy appear- 





ance of “Krostrate,” by M. Ernest Reyer. The au- 
thor was well known, indeed. Already he had giveu 
to the public one or two successful pieces, and upon 
the strength of this had set himself up as a musical 
critic, able to hold his head as high as “any other 
man,” whether he wrote every day in the week, or 
drew a magnificent salary for giving his opinion upon 
music and the drama in a Monday fentlleton. M. 
Reyer felt himself of the first force in his speciality. 
and equal to any Jules Janin quelconque. From there 
he was promoted to the political columns, and wrote 
leaders which [es Débats took the trouble to notice. 

In a word, M. Reyer became a journalist of Pari- 
sian merit and was greatly respected by his confreres. 
Like every man who is anything, he had dealt sledge- 
hammer blows upon the head of Wagner, had point- 
ed out Mozart’s fault in Melody, crushed poor Verdi 
for his fondness for noise, praised Auber and Rossini, 
of course, and found something to admire in the 
music of Gluck. Best of all, skeptic impresarios had 
a wholesome fear of M. Keyer’s displeasure, and dar- 
ed spare no expense for the mise en scene. Under 
such circumstances, could there be a doubt about the 
success of “Erostrate ?” : 

The Lundi ists were said to have written favorable 
articles in advance, and all ready for the finishing 
touches after the opening night. The very name at- 
tracted the curious aad, on getting an explanation of 
it, the crowd pictured a grand stage incendiary, 
grander than that of the ‘Last Days of Pompeii,” or 
of “Les Huguenots.” At this point permit me to 
speak of another case similar in most of the details, 
and a work which came before the public under par- 
allel auspices. When Wm. Henry Fry brought out 
his “Leonora,” every one supposed that the critics 
were all right in advance, and that there could be no 
doubt of success. 

There are many points of similarity between M. 
Reyer and Mr Fry—between ‘“Erostrate”’ and ‘“Leo- 
nora.” Both men were writers of great ability and 
musicians of talent; both men, without intending to 
do so, borrowed largely from standard works. Both 
operas have bits of delicious music, and both, as a 
whole, give us repeated suspicions that, somehow or 
somewhere, we have heard all that before. We are 
often puzzled to know the exact source of the inspi- 
ration, but the suspicion is always there. A few 
hours’ study over the score brings up the gems of sev- 
eral composers. In short, both operas met the same 
fate, for the work of M. Reyer was received with 
frigid silence. 

Like Wm. Henry Fry, Ernest Reyer found that 
he had counted too much upon the good-will of his 
fellow journalists. The opera was applauded in a sort 
of half-way wondering manner, and as if in anticipa- 
tion of the fine thing to come, but which did not 
come. When the curtain fell, everybody rose to ask 
if that was all, and with a puzzled air to demand 
what it was all about. The next day only the noti- 
ces which were in type “before the fact” appeared in 
the journals. The next there were some words of 
doubt. The next some one spoke out his mind, and 
then the whole pack came down upon poor Reyer in 
the most unmerciful manner. Meantime the mana- 
ger had withdrawn the piece, saying that it did not 
draw sufficiently well, and had not come up to his 
expectations. 

Now, we may ask, why did “Erostrate”’ fail ? When 
I say it failed T use the right word, for the opera is 
dead beyond all hope of resurrection. The reason 
given by the cashier of the opera is that after two 
representations it did not draw well enough to guar- 
antee a third. That is forcible; but there must be 
some reasons behind that. In the first place the ac- 
tors did badly. The prima donna went through her 
role as if bored to death by it and only anxious to 
get out for a supper at Brebant’s. The house was 


‘| filled with dead heads, who refused to applaud like 


dead heads. And the critics say that the music is 
not original though extremely bizarre, and that it is 
across between Offenbach and Gluck. Other critics 
give other authors. All say that it is a potpourri 
of plagiarism in which the author has tried to break 
away from established forms and to produce effect by 
startling surprises rather than by classic method, taste 
or melody. But even in these surprises there was 
monotony, and that is a quality a Parisian audience 
will never pardon. My own opinion is that, like 
“Leonora,” “Erostrate” has not had a “fair showing,” 
but at the same time neither, probably, could be 
brought out successfully, under the best of circum- 
stances, besid e the works they now have to rival.— 
Asusy.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Tausien-ism. 
(Translated for this Journal from the New York Musik-Zeit- 
ung, by R. St. L.) 


“The grave of the great Mongolian artist Tausien 
is overshadowed by a great tree; the natives chew 
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the leaves of this tree, to make their voices strong 
and melodious.” Thus, if I am not mistaken, Am- 
bros reports in the first volume of his history of music. 
Since no further mention is made of the leaves,— 
their containing sugar for instance, or any medicinal 
properties,—it is plain that we have here but one of 
those innumerable forms in which superstition mani- 
fests itself. For superstition is inexterminable, it will 
go with the last mortal to his greve. The leaves of 
the Mongolian tree, and those who believe in their 
virtues, flourish among us too, flourish everywhere ! 
Amulet, talisman, ribbons and leaves, chips from the 
Luther-bench, a clipping from the coat of a great or 
even only celebrated man, a blade from the turf of 
his grave, and a thousand other similar things, bear 
witness that superstition has taken root in the mind 
of man for all coming time. We are all of us su- 
perstitious, there is only a difference of form. It is 
not my intention, however, to write a philosophical 
treatise; I only desire to examine as kindly and as 
cheerfully as possible, whether, and to what extent 
musicians suffer from ““Tausienism.” Let me remark 
first, that unless particular cireamstances favor an 
epidemic spread of the disease, composers, tone-poets 
chiefly, are afflicted with “Tausienism.” And with 
what force does it seize upon them ! —Yet let me first 
go back a step, by asking, what is creation ?—The defi- 
nition from the catechism,—The bringing forth of 
something from nothing, is evidently not applicable 
where human action is concerned ; here we mast say, 
according to the proverb, nothing can come of nothing. 
The artist creates his work in accordance with some 
inner image,—which, however, it we look very close, 
is again woven of threads indissolubly connected with 
the outer world,—clothing it in words, in marble, in 
tones, colors, etc. There is needful for this, beside 
the nataral bent, (talent, genius), without which 
nothing will be produced, the also indispensable tech- 
nical skill, and finally a third, certainly no less im- 
portant matter, the disposition !—When that is want- 
ing, even the master finds but slowly what he requires, 
—he chews his pen-holder, studies the clouds, or the 
pattern of his wall-paper,—Schiller, it is said, used to 
draw little horses, and other nonsense,—and at length 
gives up the useless attempt. And an hour later, per- 
haps, the “spring of invention,’’—this 1s the term, I 
believe,—bubbles up so plentifully, that it is scarcely 
possble to shut in the rich blessing between the staves. 
(Let me here remark, that there is no lack of those 
either, whose “‘spring’’ resembles an aqueduct,—a 
slight pressure, and for days, weeks and months, an 
even stream flows forth,—nothing but happy reminis- 
cence, self-satisfied plagiarism, theft,—and whatever 
else the “annexation-music” may be called. Those 
fortunate beings are always “disposed,” and therefore 
completely prodf against “Tausienism.” How now is 
this disposition to be brought about ¢ If we believe peo- 
ple of the stamp of Ran, Polko, their numerons imita- 
tors, and the innumerable credulous readers of moon- 
shiny fables, composers must suffer the flowerets to 
shed their perfume round about them, the starlets to 
shine upon them, the brooklets to murmur, and the 
evening breezes to whisper around them,—in order 
then to drop the most magnificent and immortal 
works “from their sleeves,’”’—as the Germans have 
it,—and their pens. A few may perhaps have suc- 
ceeded thus, and still suceeed ; many have tried the 
experiment, and,—caught severe colds !—If we mus- 
ter the lists of celebrated composers, and ask of each 
singly what means he adopted in a long continued 
draught, we shall receive most varied answers, and to 
imitators,—always the class most numerously repre- 
sented in the school of life,—there opens a refreshing 
prospect of every manner of possibilities. Handel 
went for needful inspiration to graveyards, to the 
silent corners of solitary churches. Of Gluck it is 
said that, occupied with the composition of an opera, 
and requiring fresh air and sunshine, he had his piano 


carried out upon a field. Air, light, and verdure did 
not suffice, however, and it is recorded that two 





bottles of Champagne lent their assistance. Thus,— 


I shall not vouch for the trnth of the story,—Gluck 
wrote his reformatory works. Lully labored like a 
feeble amateur. He sat down at the piano with his 
snuff-box, aud sang and played, till by means of try- 
ing here and there, up and down, he fancied he had dis- 
covered the most suitable melody ; this discovery he 
then communicated to some subordinate, who wrote 
down the dictation, and that was the end of it. Sarti 
required a large, dark room, even at night but feebly 
lit up,—his musical ideas came to him only in the 
stillness of night. Of Spontini too, I somewhere 
read, that he was able to compose only in the dark. 
Cimarosa wanted noise about him, he liked best to 
work in merry company. Salieri, to excite his fancy, 
strolled about in the most frequented streets, eating 
bon-bons, with lead-pencil and paper in his hand, to be 
ready when the occasion offered. Paér composed, 
chatted, scolded, disputed, all in one. Saschini felt 
himself incapable of getting a melody, unless he was 
with his lady-love, and had his little kittens about 
him. Alex. Fesca, if one may lend faith to eyewit- 
nesses, resorted to similar means,—the bottle served 
him in place of a lady-love, and for kittens he tried 
to procurea little dog! Paisiello remained in bed, 
when he intended composing,—a cheap, practical 
means, as trustworthy contemporaries have assured 
me,—it saves clothing, fuel, ete. Zingarelli, before 
sitting down at the piano to compose, read a few pages 
of a Latin poet ; then, however, he worked so easily 
that he was able to write in four hours,—four hours, 
Tsay !—a whole act of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet!” When 
Father Haydn could not get along, he would take his 
rosary, and say a few Aves, and generally inspira- 
tion returned. In another place I read,—probably of 
his later years,—Haydn sat quietly down in a chair, 
but he must have upon his finger the ring Frederick 
the Great had once given him! In London, how- 
ever, even this expedient seems to have proved un- 
availing, for we have a report that once the master 
had no inspiration left at all ; for two weeks he vainly 
tortured himself to get an appropriate continuation to 
the fir: t eight bars of an Andante. It is well known 
that it has been thought some connection existed be- 
tween Mozart’s fondness for billiards and ten pins, 
and his musical disposition! Beethoven went out 
into the open air, into the magnificence and solitude 
of nature. Méhul was a lover of flowers, and liked 
to sojourn in pretty gardens. Mendelsohn, it is said, 
always had bonquets on his desk. Halevy required 
the sound of boiling water, to become “disposed.” 
Auber, a good rider, mounted his horse in order to 
gain the romantic country, where the artist finds 
everything he needs,—formerly, perhaps !—in later 
years, when the celebrated composer was an old, a 
very old gentleman, he probably composed his operas 
on foot. Francois Hiinten felt most inspired for com- 
position in autumn. He walked up and down in his 
room, catching fiies,—no very difficult task at that 
season of the year,—and thus were produced more 
than two hundred compositions, the greater part of 
which might at one time be found on every piano,— 
long enough ago, it is true ! 

It were an endless task, were we to attempt to record 
all the various means and expedients resorted to by 
“indisposed” composers. Yet “Tausienism” has vic- 
ims in other departments of art, too. It is reported o 
Schiller that he was obliged to have the smell of half 
decayed apples near him, in order to be able to work, 
and that strong, black coffee was indispensable to him. 
At times even dilettantism succumbs to the disease. 
When Liszt, nearly thirty years ago, made his jour- 
neys of conquest through the musical world, enthu- 
siastic ladies carefully collected the remnants of the 
piano strings that had given up their melodious ghost 
under the hands of the virtuoso. The ends and 
pieces of these unfortanates were set in rings, and the 


ladies fancied it could not but be very advantageous 
to play études, schools of yeloeity, Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, etc., with such a ring on. Whether this in- 





genious means proved effective, whether it made the 
touch firm, the wrist pliant, or perhaps even influ- 
enced the ‘‘understanding,” is not on record. To-day 
we smile at those amiable follies, the world has grown 
calmer since then, dilettantism no longer aspires to 
climb the higher and highest grades of perfection,— 
why, far down below it is very pleasant too! And 
young artists of to-day, hold the sound view that 
“stiff,” daily, six-hour practicing, is the only effective 
means of progress They no longer believe in magic 
and sympathy,—but composers !—what might not be 
told of them !—but enough for this time. > 
W. Tarppert. 





A. W, Thayer’s Life of Beethoven. 


The second volume of the long promised work, 
which will probably extend to four volumes, has 
just appeared in Berlin,—in the German lan- 
guage, like the first. When the work is complete 
it will appear also in English. We translate 
from the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, Oct. 31, 
the following appreciative notice of the volume 
by one of the very foremost musical critics of 
Germany, Dr. Epwarp Hanstick. 

The second volume of THayer’s Beethoven biog- 
raphy has just made its appearance,—six years after 
the publication of the first. In conscientiousness of 
research the continuation is equal to the beginning ; 
in richness of matter it surpasses it. Thayer has got 
command of an astonishing amount of material for 
his labor ; he has examined every note and slip of 
paper, has searched through every newspaper, and 
traced back every tradition. The minuteness with 
which he explains single, often rather unimportant 
points, fortunately is always limited to matters of fact ; 
to mere phrase he does not grant a single line. 

The second volume treats of the period from 1796 
to 1806,—only ten years. That the author has dis- 
covered much of importance that is new about this 
period from the 26th to the 36th year of Beethoven’s 
life, cannot be maintained. The principal matters 
are thoronghly familiar, and about many parts, for 
instance, Beethoven’s love experiences, the reader 
who is eager for new information must content him- 
self with meagre results. But even here, where 
Thayer’s research has yielded little that was tangible, 
the method of his search remains of great worth. 
With an exactness which reminds one of the inqui- 
ries in natural science and philology, but which was 
first introduced into musical history by Jahn, Thayer 
completely separates accredited fact from what is 
merely probable or possible. Where any residue re- 
mains to baffle search or proof, Thayer does not seek 
to save himself in fantastical combinations, but says 
roundly: That is not known. If the light of this 
inquirer had achieved nothing else, but to scatter the 
mists which credulous tradition or romantic book- 
making had piled up about certain experiences of 
Beethoven, we should be obliged to rate its merit 
very high. Buta little over 40 years have passed 
since Beethoven’s death ; there are still living not 4 
few men who have known the master ; and yet al- 
ready myths have formed themselves about him, fa- 
bles have fastened on him, which it grows every day 
more difficult to put aside. To these belongs partic- 
ularly Beethoven’s attachment to the young countess 
Julia Guicciardi (afterwards married as the Countess 
Gallenberg.) All the biographers, blindly following 
the lead of Schindler, have attached an extraordinary 
consequence to this tender relation and, by romantic 
additions, have gradually swelled it into a complete 
tragedy. An unimpeachable piece of evidence of 
this “unhappy passion” has been until now a letter 
found after his death in Beethoven’s writing desk, 
with two postscripts, written with a lead pencil on 
two pieces of letter paper, which do not name the 
place, or year, or person to whom they are addressed. 
This was the original of the famous “three letters of 


Beethoven from a Hungarian watering place to his 
beloved Julia von Guicciardi,” published by Schind- | 
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ler. Although there was no ground at all for the 
assumption that these letters were intended-for the 
Conntess Guicciardi, yet on the mere giving out of 
Schindler it has been considered now for more than 
thirty years as an incontestable truth. Thayer now 
brings convincing proofs to show, that the “three let- 
ters” eould not have been addressed to Julia at all! 
“So all those who with tears of sympathy have seen 
these Sorrows of Werther, occasioned by this Char- 
lotte, may now dry their tears. They can quiet them- 
selves with the assurance, that the catastrophe was 
by no means so unfortunate as it has been represent- 
ed.” When Julia, two years after becoming ac- 
quainted with Beethoven, married Count Gallenberg 
(1803) the despised lover, true to the principle which 
he expressed to Zmeskall: ‘“ One cannot quarrel 
with what is not to be changed,” put a good face on 
his misfortune and went to work to finish the 
Heroic Symphony.—Also the anecdote that Beetho- 
ven, from grief at Julia’s inconstancy, tried to die of 
hunger in the garden of the Erdédy palace, is con- 
tiuually repeated on mere hearsay, without the re- 
motest ground for cénnecting that (in itself very im- 
probable) suicidal attempt with the Guicciardi affair. 
Thayer, on the strength of pains-taking, conscientious 
investigations, is able to characterize the whole mass 
of fustian eloquence that has been wasted on this 
love story “with one word as silly talk.” 

Of course the sentimental Beethoven critics, who 
hear the grass of their interpretation growing out of 
every note, do not like to be deprived of the idea, that 
the opera “Leonora” (‘‘Fidelio’’) stands in close con- 
nection with that story of Beethoven’s love, and that 
the most beautiful passages in it are direct effusions 
of his feeling for Julia. But Beethoven’s complete 
sketch book fer “Leonora” shows, thatevery number, 
from the first to the last, was the slow result of per- 
severing labor and unwearied study. ‘Had this 
opera,” Thayer adds, ‘been the single grand excep- 
tion in a long series of mediocre dramatic composi- 
tions, then one could suspect that it was the product 
of a sudden, isolated inspiration, the effect of love. 
But in reality Beethoven’s genius and his creative 
talent stood too high, to make it necessary for us to 
refer the origin of the beautiful music in any of his 
works to any supposed special causes.” This sen- 
tence is the best proof of the correct feeling which 
guides the author even in his judgment upon matters 
purely musical. 

The impartiality of judgment which Thayer main- 
tains, with all his veneration for his hero, shows itself 
also in his frank and striking description of Beetho- 
ven’s character. A faithful and exhaustive portrait 
of Beethoven as a man would, according to Thayer’s 
statements, form an almost laughable contrast to that 
which is commonly regarded as the right one. Our 
present age must be content to find in Beethoven, 
with all his greatness, an altogether human nature, 
which, if it was endowed with uncommon powers, 
compels us at the same time on the other side to _re- 
cognize uncommon weaknesses. It was the great mis. 
fortune of Beethoven’s youth, seeing that his good 
and bad tendencies by nature were extremely strong 
and lively, that he did not grow up under the influ- 
ence of a wise and strict parental discipline, and that 
he was not early led into that habit of self-control, 
which, when once established, reforms and purifies 
the character. Im all relations the consequences of 
a defective early moral training accompanied Beet- 
hoven through his whole life, and are visible in the 
frequent conflict between his worse and better nature 
and in his constant tendency to extremes. To-day 
he falls into immoderate rage about perhaps some 


very trifling matter; tomorrow his remorse by far 
exceeds the measure of his fault’ To-day he is proud, 
self-willed, offensive, careless as it regards the claims 
which society admits in persons of high rank ; tomor- 
row his submissiveness is even greater than the circum- 
stances demand. With these remarks the author is 
disposed to represent Beethoven’s faults as nothing 
else but disagreeable and sad episodes in the general 





course of his life. In view of the efforts of other 
biographers, who glorify Beethoven into a perfect 
ideal of humanity, it was a necessity also to name and 
to explain his faults. For the same reason we re- 
spect the honest statement of the author, that, after 
the study of some 800 of Beethoven’s letters, “the 
utter insignificance” of by far the greatest part of 
them surprised him. To be sure it is not Beethoven’s 
fault that later biographers have thought it their duty 
to immortalize every one of these mere notes. 

A pleasant impression is made also by Thayer’s 
impartiality in judging of the two brothers of Beet- 
hoven, who in all preceding biographies have figured 
as a pair of devils. By no means can or will the 
author excite in us a very high conception of their 
character. “But, as little as Beethoven was a pattern 
of goodness, so little were his brothers horrible exam- 
ples of injustice.” Thayer shows that Ries as well 
as Schindler wrote under the influence of strong per- 
sonal aversion to these brothers, and that Car] partic- 
ularly, whom they reproach with presumptuous in- 
terference in Beethoven’s affairs, had done him valua- 
ble service as a competent and trusted business man- 
ager. It may also be maintained with confidence, 
that Beethoven from the year 1800 was freed from 
every care for the support of Carl or Johann. 

Thoroughly interesting are Thayer’s researches 
about the first performances of “Fidelio” in the The- 
ater an der Wien, and new among them are the com- 
munications of the tenor Réckel, the Florestan of the 
year 1806, who died a short time since at an advanc- 
ed age. That the public should have been at first 
more surprised than delighted by this opera, Thayer 
finds no difficulty in understanding. “The Over- 
ture in the first place,” he says, ‘was too new in its 
form, too powerful in its ideas, to be immediately un- 
derstood ; and in the year 1806 there was perhaps no 
public in all Europe in a condition to find in the fire 
and deep expression of the principal vocal numbers 
any compensation for the superficial grace and the 
melodious charm of the favorite operas of the day— 
qualities which to most people would seem wanting 
in Fidelio.” Even Cherubini declared of the Over- 
ture, that, on account of its variety of modulations, 
he was unable to discover the principal key. More- 
over Thayer, in vindication of the honor of the mach 
maligned Vienna public, adduces many facts which 
fully support my own efforts in the same behalf in 
my “History of Concerts in Vienna.” Thayer es- 
tablishes the fact, “that in Vienna the works of no 
other composer of the younger generation found such 
rapid and extensive sale as those of Beethoven.” Very 
early had their wide spread popularity become recog- 
nized in a way without example in the German peri- 
odical press, particularly through a complete classi- 
fied catalogue of the “Works of Herr Ludwig van 
Beethoven,” published in the Wiener Zeitung of June 
30, 1805. Then already Beethoven was everywhere 
placed in the same rank only with Mozart and 
Haydn ; “the unknown pupil,—who came to Vienna 
in 1792, was in the year 1804 a universally acknowl- 
edged member of the great triumvirate.” 

» 


Nilsson in “Mignon.” 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


The opera of “Mignon” may be said to be founded 
indeed upon the favorite character of Goethe’s “Wil- 
helm Meister,” yet the librettists, M.M. Carré and 
Barbier, have taken little from the original story ex- 
cept the names of a few principal characters and a 
faint outline of one or two leading incidents. The 
work of the great German poet and philosopher 
would seem to offer no particular attractions to the 
maker of an opera book. Neither its plot nor any of 
its episodes can be called dramatic ; the poetical 
beauty of Mignon is too fine for stage representation, 
and the sentiment of the story is too deep to be 
expressed in theatrical action. Yet MM. Carré and 
Barbier have made an effective and graceful story, 
whose resemblance to the original, though not strong, 
is at least recognizable. It was Ary Scheffer, who 
showed them how to do it, just as he showed the 
same writers how to create a new Margaret for -M. 
Gounod’s “Faust.’ It is Scheffer’s, not Goethe’s 
Margaret whom we saw in the opera last Monday. It 
was Scheffer’s, not Goethe’s Mignon, who was pre- 
sented to us last night. Everybody knows the three 








scenes in which the artist has depicted the child- 
heroine; the pensive little figure of the bare-foot 
street-dancer, thinking of her native country, singing 
perchance those exquisite verses, “Kennst Du das 
Land?” tbe group wherein Mignon stands at the 
knees of the old harper ; and the tableau in which the 
girl with clasped hands and attitude of aspiration 
looks upward while the light of another life falls upon 
her face. It is upon these three pictures that the 
opera has been constructed, They do not show us, 
of course, the true Mignon, “daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion and despair ;” but a wayward, yet 
graceful, sentimental, prematurely old child, develop- 
ing into a tender woman. Goethe’s Mignon, so spir- 
itual and yet so very human, so perverse aud yet so 
loving, dies through the very intensity of her affec- 
tion, and when she passes out of the pages of the 
book she leaves a void in the reader’s heart which 
n ne of the other personages can fill. The pathos of 
this ending is all missed in the opera, which finishes 
with the union of Mignon and Guglielmo, and the 
Harper’s recognition of his danghter ; and though 
the exquisite art of the actress conveyed last night 
the idea that the hand of death had fallen upon the 
girl in her hour of happiness, this interpretation was 
not indicated—if indeed it was even justified—by the 
text. It is not worth while, however, to vex onr- 
selves over the ruin of a poem which would not have 
suited Ambroise Thomas, nor perhaps any other 
writer for the lyric stage. Though the Mignon 
whom we have is not the mysterious ideal of the nov- 
elist, she is still a charming and loveable creation. 
Though the story is marred in some of its finest as- 
peets, the plot is not a bad one, and at least may 
remind us of its poetical origin. The character of 
the old Harper, upon whom the librettists have be- 
stowed the name of Lothario, given by Goethe to a 
very different personage in the novel, is much better 
preserved than that of Mignon, and serves as an_ad- 
mirable foil to the delicacy of the young girl. The 
fascinating, lively, and heartless Philina is hardly at 
all changed ; and Wilhetm Meister, under the name 
of Guglielmo, loves and wavers, and succumbs to the 
blandishments of the sex in the opera as he does in 
the story. The page, Frederick, and the actor, La- 
ertes, appear in subordinate capacities, but display no 
individuality. 

The work was first presented at the Opera Com- 
ique, in Paris, in November, 1866. It was given, of 
course, in French, with spoken dialogue. The Ital- 
ian translation by Zaffira was afterward arranged by 
M. Thomas for Drury Lane, where Nilsson, Faure, 
Bettini, Volpini, and Trebelli- Bettini took the prin- 
cipal roles. Recitatives were substituted by the com- 
poser for the snoken portions: A second stanza was 
aided for M. Faure to Zothario’s andante in the first 
scene ; an air was introduced for Filina (Mme. Vol- 

ini) ; and a rondo-gav-tte for Federigo (Mme. Tre- 
Pelli-Bettini) was borrowed from the familiar inter- 
mezzo preceding the Second Act. This Italian ver- 
sion was the one presented by Mr. Strakosch last 
night. The additional airs were omitted, except 
Federigo’s, which was given in an abridged form. 
The rest of the opera was very little cut. M. Thomas 
has followed his book-makers rather than Geethe. 
His music never suggests the depth of Goethe, or the 
strong passion of the real Mignon. It is labored 
without being profound, and delicate without being 
highly emotional. Much of the samo sort of grace 
which distinguishes Gounod is observable in Am- 
broise Thomas; but we missin “Mignou” the ten- 
derness and spontaneous feeling which are admired 
so justly in “Faust,” and for the want of which the 
freshness and elegance of the present work cannot 
wholly make amends. The score abounds in deli- 
cious phrases, but most of them are only fragments, 
for tere is little flow of melody. The orchestraiion 
is not rich, bnt it is surprisingly refined. Of the 
separate numbers, the best known is the popular Po- 
lonaise, given to Filina, and recurring in snatches 
and suggestions all through the work. There is a 
hint of it in the exquisite Duet ot the swallows, be- 
tween Mignon and Lothario near the end of the First 
Act—one of the earliest glimpses afforded us of that 
rare sense of the lighter beauties of art which is the 
wong charm of Ambroise Thomas’s music. Much 

tter and more characteristic, however, than the Po- 
lonaise is Mignon’s song, “Non conosci il bel suol’?— 
the famous Aennst Du das Land. 

This is true poetry ; not indeed an adequate inter- 
pretation in music of the thought which Goethe hrre 
expressed in wor 8, but a genuine heartfelt song, for 
having which the world is richer. There is pathos 
likewise in Mignon’s duet with Lothario, “Sofferto 
hai tu ?”’ and in Guglielmo’s “Addio Mignon ;” while 
almost the whole of the last Act is at once senti- 
mental and dramatic in the highest degree. The 
long trio between Mignon, Guglielmo, Lothario, which 
brings the opera to a close, is a superb specimen of 
dramatic music. 
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Miss Nilsson’s Mignon is unquestionably one of the 
most striking of her personations, even if it is not 
one of the best. Every scene gives her an admirable 
opportunity for the display of her best characteristics. 
She is willful, impulsive, not very passionate—but 
affectionate and tender. With it all there is about 
her the same soft atmosphere of melancholy that is 
diffused around the pictures of Ary Scheffer, and in 
her voice there is the plaintive and pensive tone 
which we instinctively associate with the Mignon best 
known to the multitade. Add to this that the part 
abounds in variety of situations, and presents the 
prima donna in the most picturesque aspects, and it 
will readily be understood that Miss Nilsson makes 
this part extraordinarily attractive. Mlle. Leon Du- 
val was well cast in the role of Filina—and it is the 
first time she has been heard to advantage since she 
came to this country. She made an excellent im- 
pression both by her singing and her personal a 
pearance. M. Jamet’s Lothario was admirable, nobly 
acted, and well sung. The Guglie'mo of M. Capoul 
offers no excuse for extended criticism. Indeed, the 
composer has made the role singularly uninteresting, 
and such as it is M. Capoul does not exactly fit it. 
Miss Ronconi was the Federigo and Mr. Lyall the 
Laerte, both being weak but well-meaning. The 
opera is well mounted. There is some new scenery, 
and there are new dresses, and the stage is more care- 
fully set than we have ever seen it before under Mr. 
Strakosch’s management. The conflagration scene, 
however, was shabby, and a great deal of irreverent 
laughter was excited by the behavior of a corps of 
supernumeraries who ran three times into the burning 
building, and out again by the back way, coming up 
fresh from the opposite side, with a faint pretext of 
being three different gangs. They carried into the 
midst of the flames astep ladder, a coil of rope, a 
number of tomahawks, aud a barrel apparently con- 
taining gunpowder; and at last stood patiently and 
roasted to death in full sight of the audience, 
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The Oratorios. 
Saturpay Evenine, Nov. 26.—Enivan. 
Never was seen a finer audience, in character or 
numbers, in the Boston Music Hall, confronted by a 
nobler, more complete array of musical forces, than 
that evening. The promise of the occasion was 
unprecedented, and the fulfilment likewise. To hear 
Elijah sang by sach sterling, honest artists as Mr. 
Dolby has brought over to us from England, support- 
ed in the chorgses by our Handel and Haydn Society 
at its best, was something to raise expectation to a 
high pitch indeed. Everybody knew that the old 
Society, of late grown young in spirit and in 
large part replenished with yoang voices, could sing 
Elijah well ; it was famed for that even before its 
greatest triumph in the triennial Festival last May. 
It is a little strange therefore, and shows how great 
exceptional occasions, by their manifold distractions 
aud excitement, may disturb the sphere of sure habit- 
ual performauce, that the chorus work that night, 
never before, began badly. After Mr. SantLey’s 
grand annunciation of the Prophet’s message, and 
after the stabborn music of the overture had spent 
itself in a manner quite suggestive of the spirit of the 
Jews, it was ominous to find the great chorus wavering 
particularly so in the choral recitative : “The deeps 
afford no water.”” The nervousness however was 
but momentary, and nearly all went worthily and 
grandly after that. Every member of the chorus, 
—five or six handred in number at the least—seemed 
inspired by the presence of the distinguished solo 
artists. Several of the most difficult and greatest cho- 
rures never were sung here quite so well before. Even 
of the Society’s famous cheval de battaile, the ‘Rain’ 
Chorus, we may say that; in massive energy and 
volume, in precision, spirit and expression, it was 
transporting and sublime. And never before, here 
orgnywhere, have we heard “Behold! God the Lord 
passed by’ rendered with seach graphic light and 
shade and certainty of outline. So too the “Baal” 
choruses, and all the short dramatic answering pas- 


sages, as well as those great broad, even surfaces of 
rich, deep religious harmony. It grew better and 





better as the work—say rather the spontaneous out- 
flow of feeling, and of music from within—went on. 
The orchestra, too, with Mr. Ercunere heading the 
violins, brought out the meaning and the beauty of the 
fnll-fraught instrumentation with more sympathetic 
verve and delicacy than we remember here before. 
Some of the obbligato solo bits, as of Mr. Harr- 
DEGEN'S ’cello in “It is enough,” Mr. Kutziep’s 
oboe here and there, were noticeably fine. The great 
organ, also, under Mr. Lano’s hands, supplied a 
grand uplifting base to the whole musical pyramid of 
tone. Mr. ZerRAHN’s commanding power as a 
Conductor never was more unmistakably apparent ; 
all moved as one, obedient to his intention. 

—And now to the chief singers. We risk no con- 
tradiction when we say that so satisfactory a quartet 
was never heard here in an Oratorio. These artists, 
one and all, more than confirmed the good impres- 
sion they had made here in their “Ballad Concerts.” 
Their thoroughly artistic demeanor, simple, dignified 
and earnest, showing a sincere respect for their task 
and for their audience, bespeaking attention for the 
music more than for themselves ; their conscientious, 
honest treatment of the music ; their unaffected fer- 
vor, chastened by true intelligence and faithful study ; 
their truth to every shade and contrast of expression, 
added to ripe and finished style and the possession of 
voices of rare power and beauty admirab'y trained, 
make them a model for our singers. Such exam- 
ples are worth whole courses of instruction,—far 
more instructive really than most such courses, be- 
cause not misleading, vague, bewildering. At any 
rate our singers may here learn, if not technical art 
and method, at least artistic spirit and behavior ; 
they may bear away an ideal in their minds and 
hearts to warn them henceforth against any violation 
of the simple piety of Art. 

To begin with the Soprano, 4 truer, sweéter expo- 
nent of Oratorio music than Miss Ep1tH WYNNE we 
cannot wish to hear. There ate greater voices, of 
more power and volume, more brilliancy, more 
queen-like majesty, but few that are so sweet,so pure, 
so womanly human, and trained withal to such easy, 
even flexibility, such exquisite expression. All that 
we have said before of her artistic purity, “unstained 
of the world,” her earnest dedication of herself to the 
expression of the music, her unerring sense of fitness 
and proportion and her uniformly right conception, 
and of the charm with which honest intention and 
exertion on her part are always blessed, must now be 
clear to all who heard her in Elijah, whether in the 
scene of the afflicted mother with the Prophet, which 
she made so touching and ideal (more so perhaps 
than any one we ever heard exeept Mme. Golds. 
chmidt) ; or in the crystal-clear high recitative of the 
boy sent out to look for sign of rain ; or in the great 
air “Hear ye, Israel ;”’ or in the Angel Trio and the 
Quartets, and particularly in the sublime “Holy, 
holy” of the Seraphim, where, as indeed wherever it 
was really required, the sweet and slender voice found 
for the nonce a searching, thrilling power of tone that 
seemed to be inspired by the singer’s soul creating 
for itself an organ. 

Mme, Partey, with less experience, perhaps less 
genias, also gave herself, her whole generous nature, 
and rich, generous voice, with genuine fervor to the 
expression of the contralto music. ‘Woe anto 
them” and still more “O rest in the Lord” (which 
had to be repeated), were nobly, beautifully rendered. 
This singer has from the first taken a deep hold 
upon the sympathies of our musical public. 

Mr. CUMMINGS was in excellent voice, and deliv- 
ered all the tenor recitatives and airs with that 
refinement, that intelligence and conscientious ear- 
nestness, which always characterize his efforts. “If 
with all your hearts” and “Then shall the righteous 
shine,” were rarely sung more musically, with more 


true style and feeling. 
Mr. SanTLey’s rendering of the great part of 





Elijah was all, and more than all, that was antici- 


pated; and that is saying a great deal. The wealth 
and beauty and endurance of his magnificent voice, 
which gives itself out so freely, yet always has power 
in reserve ; his frank and manly presence and whole 
way of doing things ; his thoroughly self-poised and 
easy manner of approaching and of carrying through 
whatever vocal task ; the perfect union in him of 
natural gift, artistic training, clear intelligence and 
healthy genuine fecling, make him the noblest inter- 
preter that one could wish for such exacting music. 
He was equal to every variety of expression called 
for by the part. In the dialogues and recitatives 
nothing could be wore dignified and full of anction 
than his delivery. His rendering of the almost im- 
possible, the iron air: “Is not his word like a fire” 
was a new revelation of unflagging vocal valor and 
endurance. Every note was surely taken; every 
accent truly marked, magnetic; every phrase pre- 
cisely chiselled out ; no faltering or nervous hurry in 
the even progress of the whole, and yet there was 
power left for a magnificent blaze of splendor at the 
end. We have heard the original Elijah, Mr. Weiss, 
sing this in London; but Santley verily is greater. 
In the profoundly touching air “It is enongh,” and 
in “For the mountains shall depart,” the feeling of 
the music was brought out as we never heard before 
in Mr. Santley’s rich and sympathetic tones. 

We have only to add that all the concerted pieces, 
the quartets, the double quartet (Mr. Patey supply- 
ing all of voice or style that is required in the bass 
part), the Angel Trio (in which the middle part, 
sung by a lady of the Society, well sustained its 
share), and the Duet: “Zion spreadeth her -hands” 
(most sweetly sung by Miss Wynne and Mme. 
Patey), were uncommonly successful. The choral : 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord’ was simply perfect 
and had to be repeated.—Such a performance of 
— is an experience not to be forgotten in our 
ives. 


Sunpay Eveninc.—Jupas MaccaB2vs. 


Handel’s heroic Oratorio is a very different matter 
from Elijah ; less well known here and less popular, 
partly because of its quaint antique cut and want of 
the modern sensuous instrumentation, partly because 
of its many difficulties, which, familiar as it has been 
in some sense for many years, have never fairly been 
surmounted until now. Had such a performance as 
that of Sunday evening been anticipated, there 
hardly would have been so great a falling off of 
audience. The work is full of beauties, particulurly 
in its great variety of solos, which only needed these 
interpreters to make their beauty felt. The choruses, 
too, are full of fresh life and power, each charac- 
teristic and unlike the others, and some of them (like 
“Hear us, O Lord,” and “Tune your harps,”) rare 
models of expressive counterpoint. The chorus 
singing this time was more uniformly excellent than 
in Elijah. Of the solos, both air and recitative, 
several most beautiful ones were given which seldom 
or never had been heard here before. The burden 
principally falls on the soprano and the tenor. For 
the tenor especially few oratorios can be more trying; 
and Mr. Cummines, thongh his delicate voice 
showed symptoms of fatigue at times, achieved the 
task with spirit and expression. ‘Sound an alarm” 
was done even better than at the Festival, and the 
way in which he grappled with that most difficult 
air : “How vain is man,” which we think no one has 
attempted here before, proved him a thorough artist. 
In “Call forth thy powers,” too, he was masterly. 


To Miss Epith Wynne belong, however, the 
finer triumphs of the evening ; so fully did she repro- 
duce the spirit of each melody, and each so individu- 
al, that she won all hearts to Handel and _ herself. 
She gave new charm and quaintness to “Pious 
orgies.”” The lovely air “O Liberty!” with violon- 
cello, (commonly omitted) could not have been more 
lovingly and exquisitely sung; and the words: 
‘Bless him, Jehovah, bless him” in the preceding 
recitative were touched with tenderest and truest feel- 
ing. ‘From mighty kings” was splendidly delivered. 
The long roulades of “So shall the lute” were evenly 
and smoothly executed, although she has not the 
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ong breath of certain singers. But throughout all 
she sang there was the same devotion, the same artis- 
tic finish and integrity, which we have learned al- 
wavs to associate with her. 

Mme. Patey’s part was small, mostly confined to 
the melodious duets with the Soprano, which were 
never more enjoyed. Nor had Mr. SantLey by any 
means a great part, but of what there was he made 
the most. The recitative: ‘I feel the Deity with- 
in” and air: “Arm, arm, ye brave,” were most in- 
spiring; and in “The Lord worketh wonders” we 
had an instance of that self-possessed and steady 
movement through long stretches of most difficult 
roulades, which we have hardly found in any other 
singer in the same degree. And how he shades the 
tone to every meaning, asin the words: “And still 
as He thunders, is fearful in praise!” We might 
object, in all these artists, conscientious toward 
their music as they are, even once or twice to the 
Soprano, that they cannot end an air as it is written, 
but must “make effect” with a high tone or some 
form of cadenza. But this is English usage, and, 
indulged in so sparingly, —< fair ground for 
charging artists of this stamp with vanity. —We have 
no room to say the halfof what we would of the beau- 
tiful impression made on us by this performance of 
Judas Maccabeus ; \et us feel happy that more Ora- 
torios, under the same auspices, await us in the near 
future :—in Christmas week St. Paul and The Messiah! 





Harvard Musical Association. 


The second Symphony Concert (Nov. 23) drew the 
same large, attentive audience as the first. This audi- 
ence always listened well ; but this year, so far, it has 
been a comfort to observe that almost no one leaves 
the hall before the last note of the last piece is over. 
It shows a more general interest in the programmes, 
and an appreciation of the unity, of the organic 
wholeness of a good programme in itself, with an 
unwillingness to mar or lose any part of its fair 
proportions. It is another refreshing sign of progress, 
to see the criticism of the Press becoming so much 
more alive to the spirit and intention of these con- 
certs, regardful of programmes as well as of instru- 
ments and persons. That musical atmosphere, of 
which we spoke as the condition of a true concert, 
seemed to be even more fully realized than it was the 
fortnight before; it was a genial short two hours. 
The matter of the feast was this : 

Overture, ‘‘No. 1,” to “‘Leonore,”’ in C, op. 138. 

proved to be No. 3, comp. in 1807].......... Beethoven. 

Concerto in A minor, for the Violoncello.[Two movem’ts]. 

Goltermann. 


Adolph Hartdegen. 
Symphony in C, No. 6, (Breitkopf & Hirtel)..... Mozart. 


Aria arid Gavotte, from the Orchestral Suite in D... Bach. 

Concerto for the Oboe, in G minor.......... +. ++» Handel. 
Augustus Kutzleb. 

Overture, No. 3, to “‘Leonore,” in C, op. 72. (Comp. 

1806) Beethoven. 


The Symphony by Mozart may have been per 
formed here many years ago, but not within the 
memory of any concert-goers we have met, and if at 
all, most likely by some small orchestra of amateurs 
in the days when such things were in Boston. Much 
of it sounded quite familiar, and doubtless it was well 
known to players of four hand arrangements. In its 
complete form, with its rich and perfect, although 
8 paring—that is to say not ambitious—instrumenta- 
tion, it was as good as new to everybody; and one 
of the most delightful, joyful, genial creations of pure 
misic ; to hear it, feel it and enjov it is to live the 
better life of Mozart for awhile. The orchestra, now 
nearly up to its full number (10 first violins, 8 sec- 
ond, 6 violas, 5 ’cellos and 6 or 7 double basses) is 
really more effective than ever before when it has 
numbered six or eight more, particularly in the mid- 
dle strings. The wind instruments are decidedly 
better than ever before, the brass more subdued, the 
whole proportion better ; and the drill, as well as the 
pervading style and spirit of performance showed 
marked improvement on past years. The Symphony 
went well ; the two ‘“Leonore” overtures were even 
given with poetic feeling, the great No. 3 with a tri- 
umphant fire and power. The “No.1” of those 
Overtures (as it is commonly called) was heard here 
for the first time last winter, when the four Fidelio 
Overtures were given in snecessive concerts. We 
remarked at the time how wholly different it is in 
character from the others; not like No. 2, a first 
sketch only realized in No 3, but composed (with 
the exception of the brief allusion to the tenor aria) 
of different ideas, and in its general tone more gen- 
tle, tender, full of masing recollection. It seemed to 
us as if the tone poet, in some hour of quiet reverie, 











long after the exciting tragedy and triumph were 
past, recalled it to his mind and reproduced it in 
these less fiery strains. This is “Fidelio” remember- 
ed; whereas in No. 3, we have it present, we are in 
the midst of all its thrilling tragedy and splendor. 
Since this comparison was made, convincing evidence 
has been produced (by Mr. Grove, the Secretary of 
the Crystal Palace Company in London), to show 
that this “No. 1” was actually written for a special 
occasion at least one year later than the Nos. 2 and 
3, which preceded the first two performances of the 
opera in 1806. Certainly it is one of the most beau- 
tifal, poetic of all overtures, and to contrast its 
beauty with the grandeur of the third was interesting. 
The rendering this time was delicate and careful, 
although a reed instrament or two at the beginning 
was not quite warmed to pitch.—But we will not go 
through the concert in detail, since we prefer to copy 
the appreciative notice of the Evening Gazette, which, 
(to our thinking) speaks the truth and nothing but 
the truth, as follows : 


The second concert was quite equal to the first in 
point of selections, and superior to it in many points 
of execution. The overtures to ‘“Leonore” were 
superbly given, their spirit being interpreted with 
great purity of feeling and correctness of sentiment. 
We doubt if number three (op. 72) ever before re- 
ceived such thorough treatment in this city as was 
given to it Thursday afternoon. The violins—and it 
is a very trying and exacting overture for these in- 
struments—were well drilled, and executed the fiery 
and difficult passages with perfect unity and precision. 
The stretto, which is nearly always bungled, came 
out with distinctness and correctness, and, notwith- 
standing the rapid time in which it was taken, as 
though performed by one player. The brasses were 
subordinated with rare dise’etion,and for a wonder did 
not drown the other instruments. The rendering of 
both of the Leonore overtures reflects the highest 
credit on conductor and orchestra, and has given 
a fine standard of comparison for future perform- 
ances of these works. The two movements from 
Goltermann’s Concerto for violoncello were fairly 
played by Mr. Adolph Hartdegen. The Concerto is 
not a work of the highest merit from an esthetic 
point of view, and was written more to test the powers 
of the performer than to produce a work of pure art- 
istic worth. The Adagio is very pleasing, and flows 
naturally, and was played with expression and senti- 
ment by Mr. Hartdegen, who has a chaste style, a 
full tone, and a graceful felicity in the performance 
of contabile movements. His bowing is free, and, as 
a rule, his intonation is good. In the Allegro we do not 
think he was as happy as in the previous movement. 
He was so occupied with the difficulties he had to 
overcome that the movement lacked nnity, and 
appeared to he only a series of trying passages the 
performer was struggling to overcome. Towards 
the conclusion his intonation was far from perfect, 
especially in the upper positions where it is necessary 
to cross the strings. We admit the extreme diffi 
culty of this portion of the work, but, at the same 
time, we are entitled to expect perfection in the artist 
who voluntarily comes forward to perform it. Mr. 
Hartdegen is a capital violoncellist, but at present 
his powers are not fully developed, and therefore 
he shonld not attempt to go too fur beyond them. 

Mozart’s delightful Symphouy in C was plaved 
for the first time in Boston. This is somewhat 
remarkable, as it is one of the best of its composer’s 
symphonies, and ‘one of the most pleasing. The 
slow movement is delicious, and the Finale contains 
some of the most earnest and most vigorous work 
that Mozart ever did. We can only account for the 
neglect that has hitherto attended it here, by the fact 
that it was written without clarinets or trombones, 
and in consequence not considered full enough to 
suit modern ears accustomed to the noisy demonstra- 
tions of later works. Notwithstanding the absence 
of the clarinets and the trombones, and the fact that 
instead of the customary four horns, this work has 
only two, there is no lack of fulness in the orchestra- 
tion, so beautifully is everything balanced. The use 
that Mozart makes of the oboes and the bassoons in 
this work is fascinating in the extreme. In fact, as 
is usual with him, every instrument has its proper 
note in the proper place, and the peculiar quality of 
each is never lost sight of. And this is as it should 
be. Every instrument has its orchestral value and 
effect, and to make one perform the office of another 
as the majority of our modern composers do—is 
about the same thing as for an artist to use one color 
where another is demanded. This peculiarity in 
Mozart has defeated every effort of those who Lave 





tried to fit his symphonies to the fancied require- 
ments of the modern orchestra. Clarinet, trombone 
and extra horn parts have been added to the works 
wherein they are absent, but have met with no recog- 
nition from musicians, who insist upon performing 
this master’s works as he has left them to us. They 
are perfect as they stand, and his designs admit of no 
alteration, least of all of improvement. The sym- 
phony under notice was excellently interpreted by 
Mr. Zerrahn and the orchestra. That naiveté and’ 
delicacy peculiar to Mozart were never lost sight of, 
and the spirit of the work was finely preserved. The 
Adagio and the Minuet were charmingly played, and 
the lights and shades throughout not only faithfully 
produced but tempered to the character and senti- 
ment of the composition. 

Bach’s Aria and Gavotte from the orchestral Suite 
in D began the second part. The Aria is entirely 
for strings, and is so fresh that one not knowing bet- 
ter might be justified in believing it a work of our 
own day, were it not for the quaint final cadences. 
The source from which Schumann drank his inspira- 
tions is apparent on hearing this and similar works 
of Bach, who is generally credited to belong to the 
stiff and mathematical school of the long past, but 
wrongly so, for, though he wrote in the style that 
was the fashion of his day,-he was so far an innovator 
that he undoubtedly became the progenitor of the 
romantic school. Bach is permeating the serious 
music of our day more completely than any composer 
of the past, and he has not yet exerted all the influ- 
ence he is destined to exert on the music of the future. 
The work in question was played with charming 
effect, the Aria being rendered deliciously ; and be it 
said to the credit of the audience, it was warmly 
applauded. We think the Gavotte would have 
realized the composer’s intentions better had it been 
taken a trifle slower. It would have lost in spirit, 
but would have gained in style. 

Handel’s Concerto for the oboe, in G minor, con- 
sisting of four short movements, was executed by 
Mr. August Kutzleb, with great intelligence and a 
fine appreciation of the composer’s sentiment. He 
has a noble tone upon the oboe, and in his hands the 
true pastoral character of the inatrument is preserved. 
The work is exceedingly interesting as an example 
of the great musician’s orchestral music, but is not 
the best of the many concertos he wrote for the oboe. 
It is quite trying to the performer, and speaks highly 
for the powers of the oboe players of Handel’s time, 
whose instraments were quite primitive affuirs com- 
pared to the elaborately improved and thickly keyed 
affairs of our own day. 

We have only words of praise for the manner in 
Mr. Zerrahn and the orchestra performed the task of 
Thursday afternoon, and the high tone that pervaded 
the entire concert. We marvel at the coldness of 
the audience, which was chary of applause to a de- 
gree perfectly unaccountable. They who visit these 
concerts are not of that class which is pleased with 
the meretricious music that meets with ignorant 
approval ; and yet they manifest no outward show 
of satisfaction at the superb interpretation of the fine 
works that are produced. We trust we shall see a 
change in this respect, as it is a satisfaction to the 
artist who trys to please, and who justly feels that he 
has deserved approval, to know that his efforts have 
not been in vain. 

MESSRS. LEONHARD AND EICHBERG’S first Matinée 
was one of the most delightful and artistically perfect cham- 
ber concerts we have had foryears. Every piece was music of 
the first order, and all interpreted with fine intelligence and 
feeling, and with finished technique. The wonderful Trio 
(op. 70, No. 1) of Beethoven, with its mysterious Largo move- 
ment, which has given it the name of the ‘‘Geister” Trio, be- 
gan, and an almost equally interesting Sonata for piano and 
violin (op. 121) by Schumann closed the concert. Mr Ercu- 
BERG played Bach’s Charonne—that richest, noblest of all 
corgpositions for the violin alone, to which Schumann has put 
a piano accompaniment more close to Bach than Mendelasohn’s. 
Mr. KREISSMANN sang three of the choicest songs by Schu- 
mann and two by Franz in his best voice and style. The au- 
dience, in spite of rain, was very large and of course select.— 
We are only mortified that the space we had allotted to the 
record of this concert is already used up. Next time we shall 
give fuller notice of the first and of the second concert (yester- 
day’s). The third will occur Dec. 14. presenting a Sonata 
Duo by Gade, a Bach Concerto for two violins, a superb Trio 
by Schumannin D minor, a Ballade by Chopin, and two 
Schubert Songs by Mr. Gloggner-Castelli. 








The THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT (next week, Thursday ) 
offers Cherubini’s Overture to ‘‘Waniska” ; the “Oxford Sym- 
phony” by Haydn (first time) ; the Scherzo from the Refor- 
mation Symphony ; Piano Concerto by Burgmiiller (Perazo), 
and Rietz’s Fest Overture —Miss Menuie will play in the 
fourth concert, her return from Europe having been delayed. 
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Opera Abroad. 


(Correspondence of Dwight’s Journal of Music. ] 
Lonpon, Nov. 11th 1871. 


The fall operatic season in London is proceeding 
favorably, if not with great eclat. The company is 
the same as in the spring season, with the exception 

_of Patti, Lucca, and a few lesser lights, leaving 
Titiens and Marimon as the leading stars. The lat- 
ter artiste is scarcely justifying the elaborate critical 
eulogies which greeted her first appearance, and there 
is no fear that she will (as predicted), ever create the 
sensation which Jenny Lind did. She sings sweetly 
and gracefully, however, and has just added to her 
limited repertoire the Rosina of ‘Il. Barbiere,’’ war- 
bling the music in a delightful manner, and affording 
much gratification to an audience which is determined 
to be pleased with everything she does, Her other 
operas are “La Sonnambula” and “La Figlia ;” and 
it is with these three works of Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti that she has made her London successes. 

Titiens is singing in magnificent style, but her 
voice often betrays her, and the frequent huskiness 
of the upper notes shows that her vocal powers are 
not what they were ; and yet with all this she is incom- 
parably the first operatic artiste now in England. 
She sang the other night in “Anna Bolena,’’ an opera 
which has been revived at her request, and in which 
she makes some splendid points, especially in: the last 
act, She is well supported by Mile. Colombo, a very 
promising young singer, as Jane Seymour; by the 
new tenor, Prudenza, as Percy; and by Agnesi as 
Henry VIII, The tenor shirks the most difficult 
passages in his music, which was written for the excep- 
tional powers of Rubini. Agnesi is just as fine as 
ever Tamburini could have been in the part of the 
bluff king. The opera is moulded after the Rossi- 
nian style, aud is such a successful imitation that the 
hearer not otherwise informed would be almost cer 
tain to attribute the composition to the Swan of 
Pesaro. The overture is precisely like Rossini’s, 
with its two crescendo movements, and with its recur- 
rence of the airs in different keys; while the orches- 
tration throughout and the treatment of the concerted 
music show how thoroughly Donizetti, at the period 
when he wrote this opera, was under the influence of 
Rossini. ‘Anna Bolena” is not a felicitous work in 
all points. There is a lack of contrast, the choruses 
being but few, the concerted pieces fewer; so that the 
opera seems like a series of solos and duets, which in 
time become monotonous. Yet, wi hal, the melodies 
are very beautiful. Donizetti could not help being 
always graceful and melodious. The tenor scena 
«Vivi tu” is a delightful composition, and the final 
scena for Anna is a noble bit of dramatic writing ; 
while among the melodies is that which has since 
become so popular as “Home, sweet home,” not one 
out of a thousand of the admirers of this time-hon- 
ored ballad knowing that their favorite tune is simply 
an extract from one of Donizetti’s operas. 

Among other operas of the season in London is the 
“Semiramide,” m which Titiens, Trebelli, and Ag- 
nesi are all superlatively fine. I wish you knew* 
what a delightful contralto Trebelli is. She is a 
French lady, has a fine presence, a rich, flexible voice, 
and admirable execution. She is wonderfully popu- 
lar all over England, and well deserves her popular- 
ity. In fact, she is the undoubted successor of Alboni 
in the affections of the Britsh public. 

Alboni is still a glorious singer, though she but 
seldom appears in public. Yet to me, hearing her 
the other day, the charm of her voice and the inimit- 
able fluency of her execution seemed unimpaired. 
Critics say that her upper notes are lost; but in the 
selections she made, when I heard her, there was 
nothing to prove this charge. Albeni is to-dav,tas 
she has been for nearly twenty years, the finest con- 
tralto in the world. 

To the opera season again. The elaborate announce- 


ments of the management have by no means been 


fulfilled. Among the promised novelties were Wag- 
ner's “Flying Datchman” and Flotow’s “L’Ombra ;” 
but neither of them has been produeed. “L’Ombra” 
in the meanwhile is reccived with favor, but not 
with enthusiasm, at the Opera Comique in’Paris. It 
is a graceful, pretty work, with some melodies which 
will have a wide virculation, but it will not particular- 
ly increase the reputation of the compeser. At the 
Comique, Herold’s “Pré aux Cleres” has just passed 
its one thousandth representation. With the excep- 
tion of Miolan Carvalho, the singers at this house are 
just now very poor, 

Haviug drifted insensibly from London to Paris, 


_ do know, having heard her a whole winter in Berlin. 
—Kop. 





let me give a few notes on the Grand Opera. The 
old house in Rue De Peletier is open now with a fair 
company, of which Faure, the baritone, is the prin- 
cipal celebrity. ‘Don Giovanni” and “Hamlet” are 
both to be revived for him. ‘The Huguenots” and 
“Robert le Diable’’ have lately been given in good 
style with Madame Gueymard as the prima donna. 
The “Trovatore” the other night drew an immense 
hovse. The French version of this work (under the 
title “Le Trouvére”’) is different in several points 
from the Italian version with which American opera- 
goers are familiar; and the finale of the last act, in 
which the monks’ chorus from the ‘Miserere” is 
again introduced, and the voice of the tenor is heard 
at the clo-e, is in every way more effective than the 
abrupt ending of the opera as the Italian companies 
give it to us. 

Reverting to a recent agreeable musical trip in Italy, 
I reca'l some pleasant experiences at Turin, where at 
one of the principal theatres Marchetti’s opera of 
“Ruy Blas’ has been enjoying a successful ran. It 
is in every respect an admirable work, sugvesting the 
style of Gounod more than that of any other prom- 
inent composer of the day. The last act is especially 
rich both in dramatic music and melody. 

At Florence the musical tourist may this year 
choose between a distracting variety of musical attrac- 
tions. At five theatres opera is given in good style 
and with greater or less pretention. The programme 
at La Pergola includes Gomes's opera, “Il Guaranv” 
as the principal novelty, and the work has been re- 
ceived with moderate applause,—not, however, with 
as much as the excitable musical journals of Ttaly 
would lead one to suppose,—but with sufficient favor 
to ensure its success. The principal numbers in the 
work are an Ave Maria, a very charming ballad and 
scena for soprano, an Indian march and chorus, and 
the concerted piece which closes the third act. The 
last act of the opera is an anti climax, and even the 
warmest admirers of the young composer confess that 
this portion of an otherwise creditable work is a de- 
cided failure. The ‘“Guarany,” which has for a sub 
ject love and war among certain tribes of Paraguay, is 
in rehearsal at the Apollo theatre in Rome, and is prob- 
ably the leading musical novelty of the year in Italy. 

At the Pagliano I have heard an excellent repre- 
sentation of ‘“Favorita,” with Nandin, the French 
tenor, in the principal part. He was announced as 
the star of the evening, but his success— though un- 
douhted—was not as marked as that of the prima 
donna Galetti, who is one of the most splendid dra- 
matic artists of the Italian stage. At the Pagliano a 
great variety of operas is announced for the season, 
including a revival of Donizetti’s “‘Parisina,” a work 
which has not been heard for many years. At the 
Loggie theatre—a very pretty little house—an indif- 
ferent troupe of voices in lyric art are performing 
“‘Sonnambula” and “Linda”’—this latter opera seem- 
ing to be a great favorite in Italy this year. 

Rome, so far, can boast of but little in the musical 
way. The Apollo theatre is open, but as the per- 
formances have been confined to alternate representa 
tions of “Traviata” and ‘‘Masaniello,” there has been 
much dissatisfaction on the part of the public, espe- 
cially as the theatre is in receipt of a handsome sub- 
vention from the government: but it is expected that 
the coming production of “Il Guarany” will quiet the 
grumblers. The Apollo theatre, by the way, is in a 
narrow, dark, dismal street near the Bridge of St. 
Angelo, far away from the best residences, and sur- 
rounded by a population which prefers the antics of 
Pulcinello to the enchanting operatic strains. 

Bologna is this season the musical centre of Italy 
—at least it attracts more attention than any other 
Italian town. This is probably owing to the excite- 
ment attendant on the production of “Lohengrin” 
and the prospeet ofa consequent irraption of Wag- 
ner’s music into Italy. Lecco, a pretty but insignifi- 
cant town on one of the lower branches of Lake 
Como, has loomed up into musical prominence 
through the success of ‘‘Reginella,”” an opera by a 
native composer, which is soon to be heard in the 
larger Italian towns. From Naples there is no musi- 
cal intelligence of the slightest interest. 

But all Italy is waiting for the coming man! 
Verdi’s later works are by no means his best, and 
Petrella, of whom so much was expected, does not 
respond to popular expectation. Pacini and Merca- 
dante seem to be put upon the shelf, and in want of 
something better the long neglected operas of Doni- 
zetti are revived. Rossini is only heard through his 
“Barbiere,” while Bellini’s two operas “Norma” and 
“Sonnambula” serve to keep his name still before 
the public. A new composer is imperatively demand- 
ed. Wagner’s disciples think that he is the coming 
man, though there is really nothing more widely op- 
posed than Italian musical taste and the music of 
“Tannhavuser.” But this is such an age o frevolu- 
tions that it is impossible to tell what may or may 
not happen. TROVATOR. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Tired. 3. Dbtof. Lindsay. 30 
“Tired! Oh yes, so tired, dear 
The day has been very long.” 
Full of pathos, but not over sad. 


Departed Days. 3. Db. 
“Then sing again that mournful song 


That song of other times.” 
Unspoken Love. 3. C tod. Sainton- Dolby. 
Hatton. 


F. H. H. 30 


Very effective for concerts. 


The Bells. 3. Eb to f. 
“T heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play.’” 
One of Santley’s songs. Words by Longfellow. A 
very pretty ‘“‘chime” accompaniment. 
Hodges. 


Benedictus, In Eb. 4 Voices. 4 Bb to a. 
Add this fine Anthem to your Choir Library. 
Theme for Voice, with four variations. For 
Tenor, Mezzo Soprano, or Contralto Voice. 
5. Bb. Concone. 
For daily practice, is quite pleasing, and admirably 


calculated to remove the ‘kinks’? from a musician’s 
throat, and render it agile and flexible 


I am happy, mother darling. Song and Chorus. 
3. Gtoe. Porter. 30 
“T am happy, mother, darling, 
With your kiss upon my brow, 
With my hand clasped in your dear one, 
T can sleep so sweetly now.”” 
A zood kind, and one of the prettiest of its class. 


Ah! Nevermore those laughing eyes. 3. C 
to e. Scott. 35 
Ah! nevermore those laughing eyes 
That beamed on me in sweet surprise,— 
Capital. 
Instrumental. 
West Wind Galop. 3. F. Vandewater. 30 
Has more substance than average galops. Plenty 


of octaves. 
Accent du Coeur. 4. Ab. 
Boscovitz. 


A “‘large-hand” piece, with chords and octaves. 
Powerful, brilliant and sweet. 
Patty Cake Waltz. 3. F. R.C. W. 
Charming piece to play to children, who will be de. 
lighted with the Patty-Cake pieture. 
Knight. 


If ever I cease to love. 3. Bb. Y 
This absurd song with the beautifal melody, makes 
a capital instrumental piece, and will stir the “pat- 
tering feet’’ of the waltzers to still livelier motion. 
Valse @’Amour. 4. A. Sanderson. 40 
Composed Sept. 13th by Harry Sanderson, and is 
the last work of the gifted and now lamented player. 
It is full of life. The octave pass make it difficult 
for small hands, but otherwise it not particularly 
“hard.” 

Look Alive Galop. 3. 
Lively music. 
Nina’s Musings. Waltz. 3. G. FTarrington. 35 
Nothing sad about the musings. She was evident- 
ly thinking of the last ball,or of the next one, 

where this new piece will at once attract attention. 
Poet and Peasant. No. 24 of Golden Echoes, 
2. k Mack. 30 
One of the 25 excellent instructive pieces previously 
noticed 
Rudolfsklinge Waltzes. 3. Strauss. 75 
Strauss does better and better, and was very good 
before. An uncommonly rich silver-bell clang to 
these waltzes. 


Valse brillante. 


F. Arctic. 30 


Books. 


Tae Mostcat Treasure. A Collection of Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, for Woiee, Piano- 
forte and Reed Organ. Price, 

Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00 

Uniform with the ‘‘Home Circle Series” and has a 
very attractive table of contents. Perhaps the best of 
the whole set. 

CrarKe’s DottaR InstRucTOR FOR ReEp Or- 
GANS. 

By Wm. H. Clarke, who has, with his accustomed? 
tact and success, provided for the wants of players who 
cannot afford the time to go through his larger work, 
the very popular “New Method.’’ 

Lire or Scuumann. By Wasielwski. 

Translated by Miss A. L Alger. $1.75 

A fine gift book, and valuable for all music lovers. 

A Collection of CaristMas CaROLs. 

A. P. Howard .50 

‘While Shepherds watched,” and a number of oth- 
ers. A timely app of Christ musie. Com- 
mence at once to practice it! 





ABBREVIATIONS.—-Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as 0, B fiat, &., 


a small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the a 
an ttalic letter the highest note, if above the staff. a 




















